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Ann had a little coin hank, ami every time Cap'll Bill swore *hr made him put a dime into it for the missions 


AUNT SARAH set the platter cf 
/% rnnan haildfe tefere Old Davy 
/l Brmtor'i place, look the Uro- 
I«t into the kitchen and filled it 
with boiling water, picked up the dish 
of potatoes on her way tack into the 
dining room, and, when the tatle was 
arraiwed. went into the hall and called: 

“Supper's ready, David." She was oi>* 
of th«o women whom e«en the most 
cuiual arquniutances like to call "Aunt." Bui no 006 
ever thought of calling her brother David “Unde 
Dave.” They called him “Old Davy” instead; and 
that is not the same thing at all. Ht was, when Aunt 
Sarah sumttioted him, in tlit silling room; and he 
went to the window and rapped upon the pane to 
attrart the eye of Ted Brewster, who was leaning 
across the fence talking to pretty Ann Howland in 
the garth*n neat tloor. When Ted looked toward the 
window, his father beckoned austerely, and Ted came 
into the house. They sat down at the table, with its 
snnothly darned covering hiding the mahogany, and 
Aunt Sarah bowed a humble lead and Ted dipped his 
eyes to the plate while Old Daiy said grace l* fore 
meat. That is to say, grace before finnan haddie. 

Old Davy took a solid pleasure in prayer. He went 
to his kiiees beside his bed when he arose; when he 
ha! tome downstairs be and Ted and Aunt Saruh 
gathered for family devotions in the sitting room; 
he pronounced a fcnrthy blearing upon each meal; he 
conducted family prayers again in the evening; and 
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he dripped to his bony knees before getting into bed 
at night. The ceremony never lost its sent for him. 
Gray old head low above hU plate now, he spoke 
sonorously: 

"O Ixird, we here again commend oursrivcs to 
Thee. Blew the viand* of which we are about to 
partake. Look kindly upon us this day. O lurd. And 
if we have deserved prosperity of Thee, we pray that 
Thou win prosper ut and all our wtrks. If there be 
evil here about ut, 0 Lord, let not Thy wiatk fall 
alike open the ju*» with tbs unjust. I^t Th7 justice 
upon them that offend be mercifully tempered, O 
l<ord; and lighter Thy heavy hand upon that one of 
our neighbors who ha* Host offended Thee. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen." 

He lifted hit bead, tucked hi- napkin under bis 
chin, and lcoked toward his lister. “Yob will have 
a littlr finnan buddie, Sarah?” he asked, spoon paisrd. 

She shook her head meekly. “No, thank you, 
David. Just u potato for me." 

Ted asked cheerfully; “Why don't you have fresh 


fish more. Aunt Sarah! Yon like that, 
aid you can't cat these smoked thing!." 

Old Davy Ivokrd at his son severely; 
sad Aunt Sarah canto as near rehukisg 
him as was possible to hrr. “Your father 
prefers smoked fish. Ted," she replied. 

If Ted had any impulse to say more 
than he had said he stifled it- llis own 
heaping plate engrossed him. Old Davy 
ate with a severe devotion to duty; 
Aunt Sarah buttered her potato and tried to enjoy it. 
Rctwc-n mouthfuls, she poured the tea and stirred 
aid Davy’s cup till '.he sugar was thoroughly dis¬ 
solved before she pntsed it to him. It offended his 
economical soul to And urulbsoived grains in the 
bottom. 

The dining room was in the rear of tbe pleasant 
old house The house it turn was cne of a down or 
so which lined the deeply shaded street. This was 
one of tbooe quietly beautiful little wa'kow town' 
which you find nowhere save in New Rnglund; one 
of those towns to which gcod sea captaira go when 
they retire. Old Dnry had heen born in this houae, 
and so had Sarah, and so had Ted. Ted's grand¬ 
father. who had followed the sea. built it; hul Ted's 
father had stayed ashcre and prospered. He was 
known as a godly mas, a deacon in the church, square 
in all hit dealings, soler ami decent and austere. 
Tod, who was of a younger generation, found him 
■onetime* depressing. Youth is inclined to be impa¬ 
tient with a surfeit of prayer; and the measure that 
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"Are you sure you're a- godly a- you think you arc. Mr. Brewilrr?" 
be made • jrat of it. And in the end I said to that 


"You call my father (odlnt," said Ann. 


fell short of astii-fying Old t>n*r Kerned a surf.it 
to Ted 

His father, first panto of hungrr satisfied, said to 
the young nun: "You were talking again with Cap'n 
Holland's child." His ton* hid accusation In It, but 
Ted KiniU.I pluauantly irough. 

"Ye*,” he assented, and added: "She's not st».*h a 
child, either, father. She’s twenty-two. Almost as 
••Id as I am.” 

Old Davy Icokcd ut hi. sister and grinned, in 
though they shared a grim jest between them, hut 
Aunt Sarah only lowed a little lower over her plate. 
"She says Joaiah Drake is weaker,” Ted reported. 
“Aye,” said Old Davy. -And will he weaker .till. 
The Lord's hand ii unon him for his sins.” 

His sister locked at him as though to protest, but 
•he had long ago ceased to oppose anything Davy 
might nay. She did venture: "I thought of making 
up a little broth for him. .. 

M KX brother sbnok his head in stem rebuke. "My 
house shall have no truck with the ungodly," he 
told her; and she .ighed a little and wm otill. 
Ted watched her, seerrnd fcy his expression to urge 
her to go rn. to spar her te defiance. But Aunt 
Sarah would not meet hit eyes; and hts father turned 
upon him new. 

"No truck witk the ungodly. Theodore.” he re¬ 
peated. “Nor with ary that are his. Cap’n iionlard 
also Is a man list In Ms own sin.” 

Ted laughed uncomfortably. Lis (hieki .(doling. 
“Well, you can’t damn Ann for that.” he protested. 

Old Davy’s eye* flashed fire. ‘Mind your tongue. 
Theodore. It spoke an evil werd.” 

The young man serimd pu/.ilcil, then remvmberttl. 
"Oh. ‘damn’?" ke a-k*H. usd rhuclkxl. “If you call 
that evil, ym ought to hear Cap'n Bill when he gets 
under way.” 

‘ Who touches pitch stall be denied," Old Davy told 
him. “You h»n Ih-.ii loo much in the company of 
that guilty man.” 

"But he doesn't mean anything by it,” Ted insisted. 
•It's Just the way hr happen* to talk. He's been a 
skipper m> long. You're gut to be able to scorch 
their hidiot, if you're going to handlr sailors, father.” 

"A prifane anil a dissolute man," said Old Dary 
Insistently. “And he will suffer for hi* sins." He 
recited pmuh-iously: “ ‘Thou shall rot lake the name 
of the Lord thy Cm! in vain; for the Lord will not 
hoH him guiltlras that tak.-th Hit name in vain.’” 

"But he’s not really profare," Ted urged. “That 
l«. Ire use- string language; but lie deesnt actually 
,w.sr much!” 

His father held up an austere hand. “You bear 
false witness, Theodore,” hr replied. “I, myself, 
have leard. I met the man upon tl».- street this day. 
We hid some small sfewh together, and his wis 
thickly interlarded with oaths. I reproached him; 


mar,, in nil chsrity: ‘Yin are in etil paths, (tip’s 
Howland. I shall pray for you.”’ He paused, re¬ 
luctant to go on; then added: ‘I repeat his very 
word. He replied to me: ‘Why, Davy, you can just 
pray and ho damned!”' 

Ted, taken by surprise, laughed before he could 
check himself; ke smothered hit mirth with an effort. 
Aunt Sarah leaked at him, and then at Its father, 
white with terror. But Old Da*y only shook hie hoad. 
‘An ill moment for .laughter, Theodore." he said. 

The young man still sought to make a defense. 
*'He's not bud, really, though." he told Old Davy. 
“He's got a goed heart. I happen to know, foi in¬ 
stance. that he kept company with Jnsiah for an 
hour tkis afternoon, tryiig to cheer the old man." 

"Birds of i reather!" Old Davy replied. "They're 
tarred with the sane brinh.” 

“Why. that may I*.” Ted agreed. “Hut. ju*t the 
same, Cap'n Bill bas as good cause to—hate Jo-iah 
as you have.” 

“Joeiah t»iake I* a man accurwcl/' said his father 
utamly. “H. hetnyad his friends. He pilfered their 
raving*. He ensnared them. We trusted him. put 
our money into his traitorous enterprise, and b- 
stole It, guilefully keeping within the law. He tear> 
the hrind upon him forevermore." 

Aunt Sirah spoke, a faint warmth in her eyes that 
it was strange to » there. “He has sought all his 
life to made unvnOs." she pfeaced. "Oh. he has tried 
ill these yean to win his huaor bick 
again. . . .” 

He silenced her with i gesture, not un¬ 
kindly. "You had always a weakness for 
him. Sarah.” 

Tc-d spoke: "Hut Cap'n Bill loit his 
money too. ThitVwhut I mean. I think 
*’s dorert of the captajn to—try to do 
something fur the old mm. To forget his 
nld grudge ” 

His father eyed him shrewdly. "You 
have been blinded, my sen. Blinded by the 
bright eyes of his child.". 

Thu young man Hashed a little, etub- 
bornlv. "No. she hasn’t. I haven’t, I 
mean.” He leaned toward his father. 

“Why, she talk* to him like a Hutch unrle, 
father. About hi* swniring.” Hc.|hlckl.-d 
at Mime ntemory. went on: “She's trying 
to cure him. Say* he's got to forget the 
sea, rememtvr he’s ashore. She haa a 
little coin bank, and (very lime hi sweats, 

• h«* in.to. him put a dime into it f>r the 
missions." 

“Wager of sin," Old Davy said worn- 
fully. 

Te<l woe grinning. "She started in at 
a quarter.” he added ‘But all the spare 


,-hungc in the houne was in the toil bank 
*t that rate. He couldn't stop swearing, and 
he couldn’t afford to swvar. Si> shr reduced 
the price, lor a while tt was orly a penny; 
then, when he got a little bitUr, ihe pul it up 
to a nickel, and now it’s a dime. . He has 
to beg her for tobacco money almost every 
daj.” 

“It is a sin before Gad to moke a jest of 
holy things.* said David Brewster steraly 
"It’s not a jret She . . .” 

Old Davy rote from the table, silenced his 
•on with a movement of the hand. “I tell you, 
lit- U i profane nrd i gidl.«* man.” ho oriod 
"And. mark you this. Thccdore, when you’re 
tempted to joy in the child's pretty face 
again—nuirt you th*: ‘The way of the un- 
godly shill pariah.' That io Gcd’a own ira 
notable law.” 

Ted thrust back hi* chair, hot words 
on his lips; but Aunt Sarah said softly: 
“Ted!" And before hr <oukl >pcik, hie 
fither wa» gone fmra the room. . . 

It is easy to damn Old Davy a« a 
whited sepulcher, a hypccrite, a Phari¬ 
see. Easy, but unfair. The old min'* 
standards wore rigorous and unbinding, 
yet he believed they were jest. And hr 
believed that he himself obeyed the Law 
he would import* on i(h«r men. Tltcrr 
wbb nothirg «f the hypocrite about him; 
he was .sustained, supported, and up¬ 
lifted by the calm conviction that he had 
always been a godly man. 

It whs this certainty of his own recti¬ 
tude that was to make his awakening a 
moment of tragedy ao profound. 

Cap’n Howland had followed the sen 
for ■ good many years; he had h® fill of it; and it 
was a matter of sis month** now since hr hud clayed 
ashore for good and all, and bought the house next 
door, and sent for Ann, just out of college, to com*- 
and take <nrr of him. She had lived In the town as 
a child, heforo her mither Hied; ihe uu glad to he 
hi>m« again. She and Ted had played together years 
ago; they picked up their old acquaintance where it 
hud been dropped, and each round In the other day 
by day new quiilitia* to like and to admire. They 
walked downtown together this evening and went to 
the moving-picture theatre, and had ire cream at the 
drug store afterward, and went homeward along the 
shadowed street side by side. 

It was A nr who first •poke of their father*—told 
how Cap'n Bill had eon*- bon** that afternoon be¬ 
tween amusement and auger and reported that Old 
Davy was going to pray for hint. “He said he told 
your father to pray and ho damned." Ann ixplninod. 
“And I nude hint put a (C<rafi«aed on page 16) 


They never tailed him "I ncle Date”; always 
"Old Davy,*’ which iadifferent 
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and then, if you tave trouble, 'take It 
to the Lord in prayer!' ” Th» Hugkri 
proposal thrill'd America into song. 
The Sunday after Ms challenge to 
partial dinurmamrnt, the Ameriiun 
churches burst forth into hallelujahs 
ot praise. This busiuesi of scrapping 
»»il,v two million loan ot man kilWrs 
may easily become consecrated in the 
hearts of the American people. They 
lie totems, fetiches, causes, and mural 
issues. 

The ease with which America wan 
taken with her whole heart Into the war 
to “make tho world safe for d-nvx- 
racy," the "war to end war," proses us 
dependable In international matters If 
we understand the moral implications 
of diplomatic iwurs. We would not 
send a soldier willingly to sustain a 
Chinese birder. Wo certainly would 
hesitate to spill much blood, even to 
save the bill pi nos !rom Asiatic atisorp- 
«»n, and to Grsat Britain it looks an 
though an American alliance might be 
sadly unreal and shifty. But what if 
wc Americana could lx ahuwn that 
our disarmament plan was threatened? 
When the plan is establish'd, what if 
five or ail years thereafter amir one 

a ns to violate the Hughes pact by 
ling ships—for any purpose, even 
tu take tin' Philippine* ur to change the 
Chirese boundaries’ There is amt her 
matter. Tnerr wc have a cause. There 
la a moral issue. There :s a tou-m vio¬ 
lated. a fetich reviled Then Amorim 
would fight. 

Skidr> for the Millennium 

A MERICA is as dependable in foreign 
, alliances ue any country in the 
■ World. But to be moved America 
must have her issues deeply coated with 
nurelity. That is the Puritan oxi- 
selcrce. How roar.y times must it be 
said that the Puritan insists up<n cloth- 
iig economic necessity with highly 


Tinting the Cold Gray Dawn 

(<>• finned Iran M|f * 

moral precepts? Abolition, prohibition, easily may become one of our. Great 
disarmament—all economic need.*, beau- Causes, whether it be the League of 
tifully moralised I Nation* after President Hardin* un- 

Tbe nm-ssary association of nations scraps it. or a lea rue of natiens after 



Arthur Balfour aud Secretary lluglirs on- ihe leading figure** of 
the ooafereue. "Balfour’s mind,*’ writes Mr. White, “is crys¬ 
talline in its logical pre--esc-—not lighlninglike in the brilliant 
constructive plirii-e. thut light Huglu-.’i path" 


w«- establish it brand-nov. Th- confer¬ 
ence here is headed straight for some 
kind of internal iunalism. It U the 
corollary of the Hughes proposals for 
which wc sing and prayril la our 
churches last month. If British statos- 
men are vrite, they will bt the alli¬ 
ance be drawn luu>cl/, iru.ttrig In the 
American psychology t/> prraiui* a state 
cf mind about disarmament much more 
powerful to moie us than any treaty. 
A ti-e»ty may ho debated. A moral 
itsue establish** its own cbture. The 
Americans who opposed "a war to end 
war’ are still in jail. Wc ahould de¬ 
fend disarmament the same way, or 
a world league for disarmed peace the 
same way. Mr. Wihaan failed Ucane 
‘he was mere of an architect of hu edi¬ 
fice than As salesman, and being wfcat 
ho was. a timid man among rude poli¬ 
ticians. he could not orranite a sales 
force.. The Republican" sold isolation to 
America. But they can’t make it work. 
Iiolatian will hare to h* .wrapped before 
we wrap any ships. And this confer¬ 
ence fur partial disarmament is wrap¬ 
ping with frank good will tie goods 
which the Republicans sol$ in 1920. 

Bnt the Republican Administration Is 
not peddling a plush-lined millennium. 
The Republicans arc merely skidding 
certain ships to the wrap heap. Yet 
they are making permanent skids. u«b- 
hle ikids, skids that will fit under Ihe 
chassis of a plush-lined millennium— 
twarty, forty, fifty maybe one hundred 
years from row. But for the present 
toe Harding-Hughes plan ii concerned 
with pair, ugly, practical ckids, and 
from the scrap heap of the ships that 
pass—a rather high and imposing pile 
—thoy are rplaxhing on the tints of 
the dawn of a new day. 

Tki* i* William A I'm White'* fi,*t 
rtporl for Cellier’s of the Waihirglon 
conference Tht stand will appear ii* 

an cor I, Urn «c. 


A Name in Vain 

Canttnccri tram i*,o» I 

quarter in the bank aa a particular pun- glad, aad then you'll nay it's beenuw of hair out of her eyes and tucked it to blears. Ann won’t let me u« tallow 

ishnwnt They don’t get along very I'm here. ... .* safety above her ear. After a while he on ’em. either.” He tossed the second 

well together, do they?* And she add'd “But it is tecau** you re here, Ann, pat hia arm across the beach b«hir.d ore aside and looked aermu nl Ted. “Sit 

wistfully: *1 wleh they did." he Interrupted. “Ifa a difTereat place, her; and when ske did not seem to mark down," he Invited. Tlere was mirth In 

"Fathor’a fanny a brut some thisga.” semehow. Don’t yttf feel that way at this, he dropped it awkwardly about ha -ye*. “You’re qaits a strong*!-. 

Ted admitted. all?” her shoulders. She looked a! him then. Ain’t seen you since before supper.” 

Am laughed a little, In a way that H« could see. even In the starlight, and quickly looked away; and when she Ted laughed at that, and to>k cour- 

tcok the edge off k*r w.rd<; and at— the quirriral light in her eyes "You link'd awsy. he leaned toward her ard age. "dnp’n Bill." h* *aid hurriedly, 

said: "1 think, sometimes, that it’s al- mean, don't I think the towr’s nice be- kissed her cheek. She said: “Oh!” He “1 gaesa you "aw there was something, 

moat as bad to b* a» sure everyone elae cause I'm in It?" ste asked. was frightened by wfat he had done, when you found us out there juit bow. '‘ 

i> a ■inner ar it is lo lx a oinner your "Oh. you krow what I mean," he told dared d> no more. She »ai very still "Something?” Cap’n Bill glared, then 

own self,” her. “1 mean I like you, and what I beside him. but after a long while they ckuckled. "Don't b»at around the bush, 

“1 know." Ted agreed. "I laugh at asked .. . Well . .heard tie gate click, and she whispered: you young whelp. A good deal of a 

him, a little, myself. l»ta of propic “You mean, do l like you, don't you?” “Dad’o coming." scencthing.I ahould lay. Like Ann,don’t 

think he’s a hypocrite, but he’s net. “Yes.” Th* emergency made him told, and he you!” 

Ann. He dees the way that sm-ras "That's not such a hard question to put his hand against her cheek ard ''Yea.sir." Ted did not know whether 

right to him, every time. It's just that ark, is it?” turned her face toward him and kiss'd to be frightened or not 

h* d'csi’t ae* . . .” ' "Well. I asked it. didn’t I?* h«r again, this tin* m the lira. She “She like yon?’ 

There was no disloyalty iu Ted, nor ..laughed in a throaty little way, and "Yes, sir.” 

In Ann; nevertheless they dissected C HE »h«>k her head. -No. I asked then they gut to their feet as Cap’n "Whut does that damned dad of yours 

their fathers in a w»y that would have 0 you if you meant to ask it: and you Bill fame up the walk. think about it?” Cap’n Rill demanded, 

imdc either of those two gentlemen said you did, but that s not asking it When he saw them standing together Ted’s eyes hardened faintly. "My 
wince. They were so interested that at all.” in the darkness he cried: father doesn't know," be reeled. "But 

Tad forgo' to <ay gcod night, when »h»y "Oh . . .* He shook hi' head in mis- "Why. what tU hell—*' h*'s not a damned dad.” 

rwiched her gate, and stood talking erab’* confusion. There wae a seat be- Ann mid sternly: “Dad!” Cap'n Bill stared for n moment; then 

with her for a while, in the soft eve- side the lilac clump, and he sal down "You. Ann?" he asked. “I didn't know he ttirew bark his head and laughed 
ning; and prcaently he wont iniida It- there a»d kicked with his heel upon the itwoiyou. Who’s that? Ted Brewitor? aloud. "All right, yiung hop-o'-my 
gate and they moved toward the house, turf. She watched him for a moment, Hello, Ted, y«i young swipe!” thumb, he’» net, thci,” he agreed. “But 

and stopped without suggestion on his and then sat dawn teside him. He "Where have you teen, dad?” Ann if you don’t call him worse names than 
part or on here beside a * rent lilac looked nt her, a little lurpriaed "I demanded. that, you’r» «<o good to be abroad. How 

clump that ihirldcd them from the thought you had to go in," he said. He said easily: “Sitting with Josiah. about you? Think you're a pretty gold 

read. “I do, pretty soon." He’s low in his mind.” And added: sort, do you?” 

lie said he ought to be going, and she Pee a while after that neither of “Coming in, Ted!” “Ann likes me,” said Ted. 

said she suppwed so. Hr .-aid it was them said anything at all. But Ted Ted looked at Ann, and then be The old man banged hia knee. “Good 

pretty lute, and she said it wasn't so could hear hii pulse heat, and he was squared hi" shoulders. "Yes, sir,” be talk, by Ged!" he cried. “I'll back her 
very late. He said good sight, and ofcc trying to think of something to aay, replied. “Yco, sir, I’d like to. For a picking*. But your old—that father of 
said iro.<l right, and hr siarted for the trying to shape it in words. He spoke minute." ycuri will have something to say. Mind 

gate, but came hack to aak whether he at last, with an abrupt movement Her father nodded and Bwung up tie my word.” 
should je«‘ her the next morning, and toward her. "I—think you’re wonder- path. Ann and Ted came behind; and 

when, and why. She laugh'd a little, ful. Ann.” Ann took Ted’s hand: hut whrn they A NN came hark then with a pilch-r 

and .aid he nw her every day, didn’t Her bead vus bent a little now; he were within doors, and she bad lighted fV and gkators on a tray. Then she 

he? Ard he asked her If she minded, could not we her face. But she was «u the lamp In the sitting room, she said would ha*e poured a glass for tiisi, 
ard *h* told him «ho didn’t mind. still that h« was afraid she wa« crying, at once: “It’s mighty warm. Ill make hut he put it aside ard pulled h.-r 

“You know” he explained gravely, till she turned toward him, and laugh"! you botb sumf lemonade.” down upon hi* kreean! jerked a thurah 

“1 was getting pretty tired of this little softly, and said: "I like ysu, too” Ted got a reassuring look from her toward Ted. “Going to take French 

old t»»», u while ago. before yeu (itw “Do jou’" he cried. aa she disappeared, and that all. leave o’me. Ann?” be asked 

bock here to live. I thought I’d go to She nodded vigorously. “Mn—hm!" He looked nt Cap’n Howland, and that She shook b*r head. 

Boston and get a job; but I’m mighty He could think cf nothing more to big man was reatlng himself in in easy- “You like him. don't you'. He says 

glad I didn’t uuvr." nay, no he ki.keJ hio heel deeper into chair and laboriously palling ofl hi* you do?” 

Sh" nodded, laughing at him. "I the rod. His heart was sounding, aid shoes. “Damned things too stiff,” he "Yes, I do," she told him. 

krow. You want me to ark why you’re he trembled visibly. Ann brushed a lock said. “They rub my he*A to beat Hh great arm tightened around her 
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for i moinert. with mrorthins hungry 
in it. “Lerd,” he cried. "I . . 

SJic reached toward thr table, picked 
un ii little iron coin hark which stood 
there. “And one out by the lilacs,” she 
reminded him. ‘‘And I heard at leant 
one while I waa in tho kitchrn. “That'a 
three.” 

"Darrin It," he protested. Tb Ull- 

"Pour she cried inexorably. 

He grew ltd; but he nirrenJered. 
Pulled a dollar bill from hi- neeket and 
thrust it inte b*r hand. "Now let me 
talk the way I want to for a minute. 
Thnni pay the freight. I tnoan to «•>•, 
IH be damned if I want youto go kiting 
off and leave me alore, Just when I've 
cot time to enjoy you. 1 ’ 

She kisied him swiftly on the cheek. 
"I’m not going to kite off,” she assured 
him. "Ted wouldn't wart me to." 

"The hell he wuulln't ” her father 
cried. "I wouldn’t give a hoot for him 
if hr didn't. And I don’t aim to pro 
vent. Only thing is. you young ones 
have got to let me harg aromd.” 

Ann Itcgan at that, and quite inex¬ 
plicably. to cry. She buried her face in 
his grvat shoulder; and her father 
blinked at Ted and »u«ed a hand at 
him. "Go or htnte. young fellow.” he 
commanded. “Ann and tw have got 
things to talk about.” 

Ted nodded, moving toward the door. 
"Go*i night!" he said. “And—you've 
been pretty decent, sir.” 

Cap’n Bill pushed A»n from him. “Go 
out in the hall and tel! him good night,” 
he bade her. “Then cum* back here and 
■it on my lcn«.'' 

While the was gone, the old man 
sagged In his chair, and deep, lonely 
line, wore graven «n kin face, and thara 
were shadows of Borrow ir his eyes. But 
when Ann came back to him, her eyes 
•taming, then* was no grief in hla conn, 
tenance to disturb his little girl. 

T ED found time at noon no*t day for 
a word with Ann. Old Davy never 
came home at noon; he took a bit of 
lanch to the office But Ted came to 
dinner and saw Ann in her garden, and 
went to speak with her. She pemrived 
at cnce the trouble in hio eyes, and 
wailed for kirn to tell her about it: 
tut when he did not, sht asked at 
last: 

"What is it Ted? What’s gene 
wrong?" 

He. hesitated, even then; but in the 
end he said: "It’s father. Ann." 

“Your fatter?” 

"Yea” 

“You mean yeu told him ahout—us?” 
“Yes, I told hint this morning. On 
the way to the cflkr. When we walked 
down together.” 

She nodded. “And h? was angry? 
What did he say?” 

Ted could not tell her what he had 
said; he oould not remember. His rec¬ 
ollection was ojnfused and uncertain 
and vaguely terrifying. “I never taw 
him so starn,” he caidi Old I'avy had 
teen like one ot the prophets of Israel 
in his der.uneintlom, a Irons! availed in 
his wrath. “I know he's wrong," be 
told Arm. “But I couldn't make him **e 
it. He’s to >ur». . . . Always a* sure 
he’s right about everything.” 

“Even the—ways ot God," Ann mur¬ 
mured softly, and Ted nodded 

“You’d think he . . . Why, it’s as 
though he aud—God—were partners." 
There wan no irreverence In bin 

voice. 

"And he thinks w» arc outside the 
pale?” 

"He didn’t say anything against you. 
He couldn’t. I wouldn’t have let him, 
anyway.” Ted was vnlorounly food. 
“But it’s your father ... He can't **e. 
He juit thinks Cap’n Howland is a 

-inner bccaute he swears s»." 

Ann shook her head. “It isn't swear¬ 
ing. It's just dad’s way of talking." 

Ted threw out his hands hcpclc-rly. 
"1 know I know.' 

She did not say any mere for a while; 
lait her arm sipp'd through his. and 
she poked in the soft rnrth of me of the 
Bower beds with the toe of her shoe, 
watching It Intently. He begged at last 
that she should not be angry. .... . 

"I’m not a bit angry,’’ she said, smil¬ 
ing up at him. "1 suppme I ought to 


Ic. But I’m nnl. I suppose 1 nurht In 
—resent very bitterly year father’s as¬ 
suming the right to—condemn mine. 
But I don't. Because, in the first place. 
I know he's wrong. Dad's nowhere near 
so lad as your father thinks he is. His 
hark i« over so much worse than his 
bite.” 

Ted held her hand tirhUy, loH her 
she was in angel; iko laughed under 
her breath. 

"Beside*, your father’s not so wrfect 
himielf,” she declared. "Ho’i—un¬ 
charitable in lets of ways, and that’s 
lots worse tnan sweartrg a little bit. 
He’i—‘ She fell silent, thinking again. 
Ted was content to watch her, and be 
near her, and wait till she should apeak. 
"And ] think bo’s awfully prsaumptu- 


Hrr plan was forming, she wa* tak¬ 
ing fire; and she laughed excitedly snd 
pushed him toward the gate. “When he 
goes into hi* garden this afternoon.” 
she declared, ''he'll find me hidden be¬ 
hind a beanstalk with a gun in each 
hand. Run aloig to the office. Ted. Is 
Aunt Sarah at home?'’ 

"She may have gtxie to take some¬ 
thing to Josinh Drake. She’ll he hick 
right away.” 

They were moving toward the gate 
together. 

"I’ll find her,” she promised. And: 
‘•Don't come home till supper tune. Ted. 
Kreo out of tho way." 

"But I don’t see yet what you—” 

She looked at him. with all the scorn 
cf woraenfotc for stupid mop. "You 
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Twenty Million 
Will Carry On 

j 

Tf/'HETHER or not you find 
T yourown church in the long 
list under Dr. Gulick’s picture, 
it is worth knowing that twenty 
million church members, men 
and women, are being asked 
again to work for the success 
of the Washington conference. 

Dr. Gulick says: "From first 
to last Collier's editorial cam¬ 
paign was splendid in its cour¬ 
age, vision, and succinct presen¬ 
tation of fact. It was leadership 
of the first order, and I have the 
earnest hope it will continue. 

“Proposals must not be mis¬ 
taken for achievements. The 
Federal Council of Churches is 
issuing a second call to 20.000,- 
000 American Christians to 
carry on the campaign until the 
whole war system is outlawed." 


the time, 'l^cw^docs he know?” 

“Hem ice in time.” Ted (old her. 
"He’s bound lo some day.” 

She looked at him, mischief in her 
eyes. ''O! curie, if you jul want to 
sit iroind and wait . . ." 

He reatsured her, in the way that 
teemed best lo bin; and she smoothed 
her hnir and noddod. "Wall." she said, 
"we've got to do something about it." 

*‘I argued with him, Ann,” he araured 
her. “Kverythiig 1 could think of " 
Sbe iho'k her head poritively. “Men 
don't know how lo argue,” she told him. 
"Thay’re loo reisonahle* Sh» consid¬ 
ered, then asked: “Doesn’t Aunt Sarah 
ever get after him?” 

"No. Sometime* I think she's going 
to, and I egg her on: but she'* so u*ed 
to giving in to him. For so many years. 
Having (kings he likoi to cat, and keep 
ing his room just so, and his house 
just so, and planning his life the way 

he want* it, and auguring kiu tea . . . 

There wss faint indignation in him. 
"Why, in sone ways, she's just a slave 
t<. him.” 

H EK finger was pressed thoughtfully 
against her lips. "That's all rrry 
well.” ske replied. “But I’m sure 
Aunt Sarah sees through him. Any 
woman would." She erfed; 'Ted, I’m 
going to talk with Aunt Sarah. Find 
•nit soroe thing*. Ammunitbn. Doesn’t 
hr coinr horn* early in the afternoon*?” 

“This time of year, yes." he toll her. 
’To work in his garden. Why? What 
are you . . .“ 


wouldn't, dear.” she told him. “Just do 
as 1 say. New run along—" 

When he wit gone, a hr waited for a 
little while, thinking, eye* dancing with 
a nischievcus amusement, planning 
what ake meant to do. Saw, presently. 
Aunt Sarah returning from the house 
of Joslah Drake, the accursed. And so 
weni through her garden and acruaa to 
the firewater yard, to find Old Davy's 
sister and enlist her advice aid aid. 

D eacon david brewster came 

home about three o’clock that after¬ 
noon and went upstairs to his ro>m 
to get ready for work In the gird’n 
After a few minutes he called trim the 
upper hall: 

'•Sarah' Sarah, whew? are my gar¬ 
den clahes?" 

.Sarah’s voice did not nntwer; but a 
younger *oieo did ‘She’a gone out,” 
this voice called to him from the sitting 
room. "Sic said when you asked lo tell 
you they wore in the cloact under tho 
stairs, where they always are.” 

Old Davy wa< surprised. Sarah had 
not, for yearn, failed to bo at home 
when tc returned, and to answer him 
whenever he called and from whatever 
part of tlw house. The incident -hocked 
him: he said aloud: "Eh? Who’s that?" 

“It's me. Ann Howland,’’ said the 
voice. 

Davy shrank back out of sight He 
was not dressed for visitors; and though 
Ann stayed discreetly in the sitting 
mom. and he was in the urner •hall, he 
was nervous. After n moment he asked 
uncertainly; 


"VVhrre'ri 7011 say Sarah wni?" 

"Out.” A an repeated. "But she told 
me your clothes were In the cloact umlci 
the stairs." 

His life had been routine for so long 
that this surprising situation startled 
the old man. Ho had a beleaguered 
feeling This girl making herself at 
hum, down there. ... He got Into his 
gardening clothes more or !*■« auto¬ 
matically; and ho went cautiously down 
the stairs, net quite sure what he would 
find waiting for him there. When Ann 
heard his step, she came out into thd* 
hall, and tie (topped still, watching her, 
faintly shaken and uncertain. 

She said quietly, smiling at him: "I 
wanted to talk to you, Mr. Brewster. 
Ju$t a few minute*. Do you mind?" 

“1 get to hoe my garden." he told her. 

1 always h<« my garden in the after- 
-ooa.” He WBB looking around thr hall, 
BB though expecting to see some one 
else 

She laughed eoftly. “Oh, let ycur 
garden grow," she urged. "Come in 
and sit down.” 

He shock hin head, trying to reassure 
himself by beinr very stern *It is ant 
possible, Mbs Howland,” he told her. 
' Mr time is full I require the exercise, 
and the girdrn requires my haring .” 

Bat when he would have passed, *he 
managed somehow to be in front of him. 
He found himself turned aiidc; ho whs 
in the sitting room before quite realiz¬ 
ing how It had hapucra-d. When he had 
swung hark toward the door, the shuik 
her head. "Don’t take yourself and 
your little affairs so scriotwly, Mr. 
Brewster,* .he urg*d. “I’ve really 
something quite important to talk about 
with you." 

He *«k.<!, gr.pi.g for solid ground: 

’ Where is Sarah?” 

"Gow across the street with some 
junket for Jooiah Drake,” -He told hint. 
"She’s going to sit with him a while. 
He'* sick, yoa know ” 

TH* old man’s cyoa clouded ; bio brow- 
frowned. “Into the house of that man 
cn whom God has laid hi* stera hand?" 
ho demanded. “It is impo-ribU!” 

“Why. ke’s Just a sick old man.' Ann 
reminded him. "I don’t ste anything 
impossible in her wanting to cheer and 

comfort him." 

“He is suffering for his sins Would 
she intervene between him and Gal? - 


He di 




Bit 
not to 


T HE girl said quietly: “Sit down. sir. 
You pay >u much attention to Guj’s 
commands that I cannot understand 
why yc«i have orerlooked the one which 
says you shall love your neighlur ns 
youmelf. Aunt Sarah has n« forgot¬ 
ten it, you a«.” 

He had been so long accustomed to tec 
his sister’i will hent to his own that it 
seened to Old Davy his work! was shak¬ 
ing; nrvertlkrte*& the wsl for contro¬ 
versy. awakened in him by Ihe girl 
word, tool h>ld upon him. He did 1 
down, but when he -poke it was not 
to her. It w» to ask: 
hat do you want of me?” 

She tool a chair that laced his, leaned 
a little forward, rooting hrr dhows on 
the arms. "Tkis," she said steadily. 
*Tcd told you this morning that N* and 
I rare for each other, and you waned 
him tc have nothing tc do with me. 
Rectus’ of my father. Ycu mi id that 
my father was profane and a gxlloua 
mar,” Hr lifted one hand in a gesture 
of protest. “Did you net?" she asked. 

He laid rlowly: "1 raid that, and 
perhaps more. But it was not meant 
for your ears." 

“That doom’s matter,” ihc i.plkd. 
"It came to mv ears, you see. You 
mu*t have known it 
longed him. "Tell 


rs. VOU 
would.’ 


She chal- 
Why do you 
tall my father an unrodiy man?” 

He hesitated. "I have no mind tc— 
enter into any controveraj with you, 
child,” he said mildlv. 

Ann smiled a little. "I know. You 
would not hurt me. But—I don’t mlnil. 
Tell me. Why?” 

The old man said heavily: "He takrth 
the name of the Lord In rain." 

“And fc.r Ihnt you rondemn him?” 

“He condemn* himself" 

“But you -ay he is a sinnerT* she 
cried; and hr nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” he utid. 

(Continued on peg* 1*1 
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She asked: "Did you ever read that 
it ia better to jul** r>jt, so that you 
may rot be judged?” 

His face twisted with faint mirth. 
"Something of that nature, perhaps. 
Your words are new to me.” 

Ann shook her htad impatiently. 'Tin 
not sure of the words,” she cried. "I’ve 
never paid nu<h attention to the words 
in the Bible. Some people thlik the 
word.t are important, but I don't. Il*> 
what they mean. It’« not tho words; it’« 
the spirit, the meaning. Don't you 
think rot' 

"Oh, aye," he mid tolerantly. "No 
doubt you’re right in that.” 

S HE made a littlo gesture aa though 
she were pinning sunething to the 
arm of her chair with her forefinger 
“Did jou ever think that it is the same 
way with what you call profanity?” she 
asked. "Did you over think that swear¬ 
ing is not so much what a person rays 
is whit a person means?” 

He answered steadily: "A man should 
mind bis tongue, and command it, and 
•ay no mire than ho mcani. Tbs light 
use of Ged’s holy name is sin.” 

She leaned bock a little in Her chair, 
watching him. "Tho light ua* of Gad's 
name,’ she repeated softly. Then: "Mr. 
Brewster, you use His name a great 
deal. How ton you always be sure you 
do not u»e it lightly; how can you al¬ 
ways be so sure that you and He agree?' 

Ho sail, not arrogantly, but with a 
decent humility in bis eyes: ”1 have 
lived a godly life; I believe that He is 
with His children. 1 ’ 

She moved aie hand in a gesture of 
appeal. "Forgive me, but—was it not 
lie who took your wife from you? Ted’s 
mother'” 

He did not answer for a moment, 
then said: "Whom the Lord loveth. He 
chiatsmoth." 

She caught at that. “But that isn’t 
at all tfe same thing as 'Whan the 
■ .Did chatteaath, H» lovsth.’ Aren’t you 
arguing backward, sir?" 

He mored an inpatient band. -“You 
trifle.'' Ho would have risen. “l’v« no 
tin* for trifling.” 

Ann's eyes (lamed. “Be still,” she 
cried. “Anger ia nut an ananer to roc. 
Listen You say my father ia profane. 
Yet all your life you have prayed that 
God would punish Josiah Drake. You 
»e* in his illness now an answer to your 
prayer. You have naked God to curse 
bin, and asked it In bitterness. "Oh, 
God. 1 beseech you,damn Josiah Drake." 
has been your prayer, h that not worse 
than ray lather s careless word, now ana 
then?" 

His anger was quickening; he seemed 
to tower stove her. “Child, you bias- 
phetna,” ha • xclnlmcd. 

“What right have you to aay so?” she 
challenged. “Ls it cot God’s right to 
judge Blasphemy? I tell you, Hip name 
ia too much in yoar mouth, Mr. Brew¬ 
ster. You do use It lightly. When you 
•ay ’God birap yu*,' it ia aa truly pro¬ 
fane as any word my father says. To 
take His name in min is to uk it light¬ 
ly, thoughtlessly, meaningltasly; to uee 
it as a mere manner of speech. And 
that is what you do, Mr. Brewster." 

He shook his head. "Ill have no 
words with you ” 

"Careless oaths like my father 1 ! are a 
venial sic, beside your constant Insist¬ 
ence that G<d ihall tak* a hand in th* 
petty matters of your daily life,” she 
told him. 

T HE old man looked down at her for 
a moment: and his eyes were very 
hard and cold. After on instant he 
turned away, moved toward the door. 
And at first Ann's heart gave way; she 
thought tiiot "hi- had loit. Then eonc- 
ihirg like fury seized her, swept her 
across the room. She Hocked his way 
with outspread arms. 

“Yon shall li.ter!" she cried. 

He it a red at her; snd wordi came to 
her lips In a rushing flood. “You have 
no right to -ay my father i« a godVsa 
nan,” shr told him hotly. “It is true 
that he Is profane When he la aston- 
shad. h.. doe- say: ’What the hall?’ 
And when he is surprised, he does say: 
Til be damned!' Aid when he is pro- 
•oW, he dec* «•*: ‘Hell’s fire!’ And 
when he ?< disgusted, he dees say: ‘Oh, 


A Name in Vain 


fSilbiuM tr*m . 


hell!' And when he is determined, he 
does ssy: ‘By God I’ I'm not defending 
bin. He docont need defending. Ilia 
words are light, but inside he is clean, 
and gentle, and friendly, and fcc does 
not hat*:, and he is kind. Why, he has 
gone to see old Jooiab Drake every day 
for weeks, and cheered him, and com¬ 
forted him; and yet he had ns much 
right to hats Josiah aa you. You call 
hire godlesu, and you call yourself 
godly. Are you sure you're a* godly as 
you think you «re?" 

He lifted his hand as though to break 
in upon her; bat the would nrt he still. 


You are the just and ray father is the 
unjust. That's what is in jour mind, i 
toll you, Mr. Brewetcr, you’d bo a great 
deal better playing cribbage with my 
father than sitting here at hone and 
calling him a sinner and praying about 
him. Suppose he is a sinner ; shouldn’t 
you labor with him? Give him at least 
the benefit of aucb an example cf god- 
lin«B aa you think you are. . . ." 

‘ She was still for a moment, but he 
made no move to speak. Her tone had 
hecn searching; she said now, nor* 
gently: 'I’m not—trying to ccndrmn 
you, sir. I tnew you mean to do right. 


he was llvirg as a just and decent and 
godly man; and now ho wan rot sure at 
all. When you have thought for so 
long that you were right, to be forced 
to perceive that you vrcrc wholly and 
hopelessly wrong ts tragedy enough foe 


any man. 
It -as 


Hamp Gamer’s Christmas 

H AMP GARNER drives slowly into town. Time is heavy 
on his hands. He pulls up before the town hall. A young 
man is working in the cellar around the furnace. Hamp saun¬ 
ters across and looks in. He ia just in time to see the young 
fellow, searching for something, inadvertently knock a full 
pint bottle of whisky off a dusty beam. The young man picks 
the bottle up elatedly. 

“Merry Christmas!” he exclaims with t note of awe in 
his voice. "To-morrow’s the day too! Good old Santy Claus!” 
He begins to wrap the tottle up in a newspaper. 

“Walt!” says Hamp. "I got a better Christmas for you 
than that! Let me take that bottle!" 

Mystified, the young man peases it over. Hamp lakes it, 
wheels toward a stone, smashes it. He turns bock to the 
young man. 

“How much woa it worth to you?” 

“Five dollars!”—surlily. 

Hamp digs out a roll of bills. 

“You’re high. Yet from the smell of it. It was good stuff. 
Put in the cellar here by some politician or other last elec¬ 
tion. I jedge. Here’s your five dollars! And. say. I hear 
Sam Cro*sman is selling turkeys right reasonable. Why not 
take home a turkey instead of a jag, and make it a Merry 
Christmas all around?” 


“Yoa’re terribly selfish.” sht accused 
"You've made your sister a slave. She 
doesn't dir* have froth liah berauar you 
don’t like it; she has to cook your food 
in the particular way you choore:; she 
null xugar year cotToc and yoar tea 
just so; she must y*ld to you in th* 
(millest matters, tending yt*a like s 
child, giving up h«r lifo and everything 
Jhe wishes to do. Is that n godly man¬ 
ner of life? la thst godly in you? 

“You UU JuBi.h Drake. Y*u -ay 
God’s hand is upon •hint. Ycu take s 
certain pleasure in that fact. Before 
he war taken sick you piajcd Out Owl 
woa Id punish him herauw, long ago. he 
took a title nosey from you. You 
prayed God to curse Josiah Drake. Ii 
that iwt profane? You will nrt comfort 
him row, will nrt forgiv* him. Yet 
there Is a commandmert about loving 
our neighbor*, and there ia another 
about forgiving our tnemies. and ther* 
is another about turning the other 
fhe-ik. Hava you net forgotten them, 
Mr Brewster? 

“You're a prayerful mar!” The 
words were ruihirg from her, and the 
old man had moved a little backward, 
and had sal down again in his stiff 
chair, and hB eyes were lowered, watch¬ 
ing his gnarled, still old hands. “You 
pray five or si* times a day. But your 
prayers are rtot good prayers. You 
pray for yoar owa material goal: you 
ask God to make your business succeed. 
That Is ail inpkms thing. You ark Him 
to punish your enemies; yeu give Him 
a free hand to punish everyone else, 
but ycu beg Him sot to let suffering or 
anbappinenr come upon you. ‘If thorv 
he evil lere about ua, we pray that 
Theu wilt not shed Thy wrath alike 
ipen the juet with tb: unjust.’ Thot i> 
your prayer. Is that a gedly prayer? 


I know you think you live sa you should 
live. You’re nol a—Pharisee, not a 
hypocrite. You beli«vo you are right 
. . . But pleaie tee that you may b* 
wrong. Don't vou see that at all? Per- 
hapo God doesn't like you decidingthingi 
for Him. 

"You as* His name sc constantly. 
Don’t you ua< it lightly sometimes? 
Don’t ycu sometimes aay ‘God bless 
you/ when you simply moan ’Good luck’? 
Don’t you ioy ‘Thank Gud for that,’ 
when rou simply mean ‘I’m glad to hear 
it’? May it not be that God thinks your 
using HU name so is as profane ai 
wh»n my father says: ‘By God/ or ‘Oh. 
bell/ or anything?" 

Silence agair—wondering whether h* 
won Id sp*ak. But Old Davy Brewster 
sat very still. She laughed in a plead¬ 
ing little fashicn. “Isn’t it as wrong in 
you to pray for the pwii-hmant of Jiwiak 
Drake, ai for my father, when his feet 
hurt, to say: 'Oh, damn the shoe'?" 

H E did not lift his eyes. “Pleas* 
tllnk about it a little, Mr. Brew¬ 
ster,” she Begged. 

But OH Davy seemed not to hear her 
at all; and Ann, her courage swiftly 
ebbing new, drew had toward the door, 
and after a moment slipped quietly 
sway. 

Her eyca '■ere wet; aid she was trem¬ 
bling, and a* «he crossed over to her 
own home she whispered: 

"He didn’t ate. He's jurt—angry. I 
couldn’t male him s<o it at all. . . .” 

Old Davy did not even know when 
she was gone; he had not, toward th* 
latter part, heard what ah* »n laying 
His own thoughts had engrossed him; 
and he was still and shaken and half 
•tunned. 

He had been so sure, all hi* life, that 


tragedy for old Davy Brew¬ 
ster in this hour. 


H 


IS surrender came upon them with 
th* force of the unexpected. Ana 
was sure sh* lad failed to move 
hiuu Ted had gore to her, after supper 
in the evening; he aaid that Old Davy 
had been very silent at the table, speak¬ 
ing little; that he had retired, after¬ 
ward, to hie r»m. 

•Did he seem—angry?” Ann asked, 
and Ted shook his head. 

•No. No, he mened- ditrd. S<anc- 
how unsure of hireself.” The boy’s eyes 
clouded unhappily. "He’s usually aa 
sure. It hurt ine to see him that way. 
Made him seen: old!" 

She touched his hand. “Dm sorry, 
Ted/’ she whispered. 

They were in the sitting room; and 
Cap’n Howland came in just then from 
the side porch where he had beer smok¬ 
ing. Ann and Tod wpro together on 
the couch. Ted ros* at hi* entrance; 
Ann *ald: “Through with your pipe, 

He left the door open behind hire ai 
ha crowed to the tabic. “Yes/’ And he 
grinned affectionately down at bar. 
"Now I suppose you’ll be too busy en¬ 
tertaining this young swab to play 
cribbogc with your old dad, ch?" 

She shook her head, smiling with soft 
eyes. "Never to> busy. I'll get th* 
board. . . 

As sh* laid it. with the cards, upon 
the table, Ted asked difidtntly: "Cant 
we—play a three-handed game?’ 

But they had no time to amwar him. 
fot they all heard at th* sarra* time 
steps upon the porch outside the epen 
doer; and then a knock upon the wr»en; 
and they saw Old Davy standing out¬ 
side, in the lamplight that flowed 
through tho dear. 

Cap’n Howland was the first to move; 
he cried out: 

“Why, Dave, old man! Come in and 
set” And he crowed to throw wide th* 
Bcreer. 

Old Davy came in, faintly humble and 
uncertain: snd Ted and Ann watched 
him with white faces, afraid ctf what he 
would aay. But what he did say, after 
h minute, wss only: 

"Let’s yoa and I play this g»m« of 
crlObage, Csp'n Howland. Aral—let th* 
children have their hoar. . . ." 

T ED snd Ann came back from th* 
bench hy the lilacs an hour later, 
ared found the two old men finishing 
their third game, which Csp'n Howland 
won triumphantly. “Three in a row, 
Dave,* he cried. "You’ve loot your cun- 
nirg. man.” 

“I’ll gel it back again,” Ted’s father 
promised; and they saw that all war 
well betweer him and Cnp’n Bill. Ann’i 
arm olid around her father’s neck; and 
Cap’n Bill reached up »nd caught her 
hand. 

"A ila- A fine thing, Dave, to see 

your boy and my girl taking to each 
other. Cm mighty glad, IT1 aay.’ 

David Brewster nodded soberly. 'I’ve 
railed down God’- hl—ing on them both 
this nigh*.," he replied. . 

They were all very sober for a mo¬ 
ment; and then Ann laughed, in a gay 
little way, snd quickly fetched her iron 
bank from the mantel, and stopped by 
Old Davy’o chair. “Wo have a penalty 
in this houie, sir,” she told him mis¬ 
chievously. “for taking that Nam* in 
vain. You’ll find it hard to break th* 
habit, though. I’ll let you start by pay¬ 
ing only a penny for each time. ... 

They thought for a moment he would 
ri*t» and stalk away, *o blael him eyes 
became. 

But his countenance noflenrd, hla 
lip* twitched, h- something 

like a grin, and fished a few cans be- 
twten finger ard thumb fr<*n the pocket 
of hi* v*at. and chon* n penny, and 
dropped it in the slot. Ann abruptly 
hugged him, stooped to kiss the top of 
his gray head. And Old Davy’o arm 
slid around her waist. ... 




